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A Social Worker's Prayer 


Let my heart find contentment in my 
work, and give me faith in the fulfilment of 
my efforts. Let my sympathies be univer- 
sal, that I may deal gently with ignorance 
and have no scorn for stupudity. Teach me 
to become as a little child, that I may bet- 
ter understand my task. 


Make me to rejoice in the fancies of 
youth, that my sympathies may be warm 
and tender. Let me understand the rights 
of childhood and at all times pay homage 
to the Golden Rule. Give me wisdom to in- 
spire a warmth of heart that will make the 
world of childhood my friend. 


Forbid that I should mold others to my 
thought and will. Enable me to inspire 
others to their own possibilities. Give me 
grace to serve, fortitude to endure, and a 
smile that fadeth not in the face of adver- 
sitv. Give me faith in humanity and thus 
in myself, with patience to await the harvest. 


M. L. WRIGHT 
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At The Colony 
Frank G. Merithew 


To those of us who live at the Colony the changes that 
are made soon become a part of our everyday life, but to those 
who only come occasionally these changes are quite noticeable. 
If you were to visit the Colony today, I am sure the first thing 
that would attract your attention would be the wide, open cul- 
tivated fields which once were covered with brush and scattered 
pine. 


The original tract contained 534 acres. At the present 
writing we are cultivating 300 acres. Between 45 and 50 acres 
are planted to sweet potatoes, 10 acres in apple orchard, 10 acres 
in truckage, 25 acres in white potatoes and the remainder is 
sown to different grasses. At different times about eight hun- 
dred acres have been bought which makes the present acreage 
about thirteen hundred. 


As you cross Hance Bridge road you would miss the apple 
trees which lined either side of the drive. The apple trees have 
been replaced by sugar maples. When these trees become large 
enough to cast their shadow across the roadway I am sure it 
will make a very pretty drive, especially so when the leaves 
in the fall time take on their varigated colors. As you turn 
the bend in the road you will notice a sandstone cottage known 
as the Manager’s Cottage. It is a two story structure with a 
slate roof. The house sets well back from the road and is 
partly surrounded by large oak trees. The interior is well 
planned and nicely furnished. On the first floor there is a liv- 
ingroom, diningroom, sunparlor, den, breakfast nook, kitchen, 
and laundry. There is a large fireplace in the living room, and 
two doors leading onto a wide veranda on the south. Oppo- 
site the veranda and just across the roadway on a small strip 
of land which divides the cottage from the office building is 
a growth of evergreens planted a few years ago for the pur- 


Sometime during the year we will print an Annual Report of farm activities at the 
Colony.—Ed. 
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pose of supplying Christmas trees for the boys’ cottages. This 
year they supplied our needs for the first time. 


The next building on the left is the office building, the 
second floor of which is used by the women employees. On the 
right-hand side of the road and almost opposite the office build- 
ing is our new Chapel. This is a one-story building 40 x 70, 
constructed of sandstone. The forty-foot dimension faces the 
road. As you look at it from the roadway the very large win- 
dow in the center of the building and the belfry which contains 
a large bell add greatly in giving the building a real Chapel- 
like appearance. There is a cement walk leading up to the 
front entrance which is on the north side of the building. The 
walk and the steps leading into the Chapel are made of cement 
inlaid with colored flagstone. The outside doors are of solid 
oak. In entering the Chapel you pass through a vestibule. Be- 
tween the vestibule and the Chapel are folding doors. The 
floor is rift pine flooring. The walls are plastered with buff 
colored plaster. The ceiling is hexagonal in design, with wood- 
enbeams spaced every ten feet extending across the ceiling. 
The ends of each beam terminate in a scroll. This feature adds 
greatly to the appearance of the ceiling as well as dignity to 
the whole inside structure. In the farther end from the 
entrance of the Chapel is the stage. It is fourteen feet in 
depth and extends the entire width of the building. On either 
side of the Chapel there are stage entrances. The front of the 
stage is eliptical in shape thus affording sufficient room to in- 
stall footlights. The front of the stage has an opening of twen- 
ty feet reaching nearly to the ceiling. The sides and top of 
this opening are finished in panel design. The curtain is a deep 
blue velour, which was a gift of one of our parents. Our piano 
was bought with the gifts of our many friends. 


I hope in the near future to find a way to purchase a 
moving picture machine. When this is accomplished our Chapel 
will be well equipped for the purpose for which it was built, 
namely a Chapel and recreation center for the Colony. 


The next building on the right is Bleecker Cottage. It is 
occupied by fifty of the older boys. Adjacent to this building 
are the dining room and kitchen. All the employees, myself in- 
cluded, have dinner in this building. This arrangement enables 
me to come in contact with all the boys as well as the employees 
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every day. On the opposite side of the road is the foreman’s 
cottage also a small cement building now used for storage. 


Within a stone’s throw from the dining room is Pine Cot- 
tage. Just beyond Pine Cottage is Raymond’s flower garden. 
It is very attractive during the summer months and Raymond 
takes great pride in showing it to his many friends. As we 
pass the flower garden we come to the apple orchard. We 
erred, from a financial standpoint, when we located the orchard 
so near the cottages. The entire group aids in harvesting the 
apple crop. 


There has been no change in the farm buildings in recent 
years. Last but by no means least is the lake. Here is the 
place where most of the boys, especially the older ones, get a 
great deal of pleasure. It affords them a place to fish and swim 
and in winter time they have skating. The lake which covers 
sixty-five acres of land was created by building a dam one thou- 
sand feet in length and twenty feet wide. The original purpose 
of the lake was to use the water for surface irrigation on a 
certain piece of land below the dam. When the dam was nearly 
finished we discovered that at a certain point we had an eight 
foot head of water. We also discovered that the head of water 
was sufficient to run a water wheel of the turbin type. The 
power thus furnished would be sufficient to run a ten kw Gen- 
eral Electric Generator. We also found that such a generator 
would produce enough electric current to do all of our lighting 
and turn motors up to three horsepower. The original plan of 
irrigation was abandoned hecause we were able, by using a cen- 
trifugal pump, to pump the water for irrigation purposes to 
land adjacent to our barn buildings, which land is being used 
for pasturage purposes. 


The entire cost of installing the water wheel, generator, 
centrifugal pump, and all the other material required to make 
this unit was seven thousand dollars. I am not able at this 
time to give definite figures of the saving we have made in our 
electric light bill. I estimate that seventy-five percent of the 
original cost has been saved. 


If no utility value had been or ever would be realized from 
the lake, I feel we were justified in the expenditure made be- 
cause it adds much to the beauty of the place and gives the 
boys untold pleasure in skating, fishing, and bathing. 
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If you could see the happy faces of a group of boys who 
have been working all the forenoon in the hot sun and dusty 
fields, taking a plunge in the lake before coming up to their 
noonday meal (bathing suits not required), if you could see 
the delight a boy gets when he pulls a fish out of the lake, and 
it matters not how small the fish, his delight is supreme, you 
could then better realize the happiness and pleasure that the 
boys get in their Colony life. 


A FiIsH STORY 


John is a most likable boy but for some reason God de- 
prived him of his hearing and speech. John is very active and 
since coming to the Colony has a desire to do the things that 
the older boys do. Soon after coming to Menantico, of course, 
John found his way down to the lake with the other boys who 
were fishing. So he wanted to fish. Some boy furnished him 
with a homemade fishpole and gave him a fishline and hook. 
John patiently fished for many days without catching any fish. 
One day one of the employees who was fishing with the boys 
felt that John should have some encouragement so he took him 
for a walk and while they were gone one of the older boys 
took an eel which. he had previously caught and put in on John’s 
hook. When John returned he discovered he had a bite. He 
pulled in his line and to his great surprise and delight landed 
his first fish. It is hard to describe his emotions but he imme- 
diately took the fish and started for the house and I don’t think 
there was anyone on the place who did not know that John had 


caught a fish. 





Competitive games are always popular and the baseball 
season will soon be open. More quiet boys find enjoyment in 
their gardens or picking berries or just spinning yarns in their 
leisure time. 


There are many other stories that might be told of Ray- 
mond and his flowers, Leon and his rabbits, Irving with his pea- 
nut crop, all of which are interesting and go to prove what 
I have said before, that the boys of the Colony are one of the 
Happiest groups on earth. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Progress in Education* 


Charlotte E. Grave, Ph.D. 
The Woods School, Langhorne, Pa. 


. . . For twenty-five years we have labored for education in 
keeping with the capacities, limitations and interests of the 
child. Children were grouped together not by I1.Q., by chrono- 
logical age or by school proficiency but by selecting those whose 
social maturity permitted them to live, work and play together 
happily. 

In 1914, educators and other scientific workers were un- 
questionably thinking and talking about individual differences 
but as Miss Farrell Superintendent of Ungraded Classes in New 
York City, wrote: “What is the practice in treating backward 
children? We assume that what the backward: child needs is 
not different mental stimulants, but more of the same thing.*** 
The effort is made to give these children the elements of educa- 
tion without any knowledge of their ability to get control of 
and use the particular elements offered.*** The teacher of 
the future, not too far distant, will want to know, not that the 
child is backward, but in what particular area of his mental 
functioning he is strong, and where weakness dominates.” 

Many exceptional children could not profit by the usual 
academic school program, yet a large proportion of their school 
time was spent on the 3 R’s, whether they understood them 
or not. It was supposed that with more time and smaller doses 
of work, any child above the grade of imbecile could learn to 
read, write and cipher. What specific value this might have 
for the development of the child does not seem to have been a 
matter of concern. As a recent visitor said, “The interest was 
in what the child did to the subject, not what the subject did to 
the child.” Curricula for special schools were apt to be weak- 
ened versions of those used in normal progress schools—lack- 
ing the stimulating rigor of high standards and substituting 
for it the drab rigor of drill. For this was the period when 
drill was the watchword of special education. Let no one think 
that we fail to appreciate the value of drill or that we can 





* These excerpts were selected from the report of “Twenty-Five Years of Progress 
in Education” by Doctor Grave, read at the Child Research Clinic, Woods Schools, Lang- 
horne, Pa., April, 1939. 
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drop this technique, but we early recognized that it was not a 
panacea for all educational deficiencies. Along with regimenta- 
tion of program went such trivial mechanization as soldier-like 
lines of desks in the school room, passing of papers by count, 
and other formalities of classroom procedure. Out of such a 
packground was The Woods Schools born, bringing with it 
Mrs. Hare’s personal philosophy that this was not an ideal sys- 
tem of education—that there was opportunity for improvement 
and adaptation of educational measures for all children, but 
more particularly for exceptional children. 


As a result of her training, Mrs. Hare was naturally con- 
cerned with securing an accurate clinical picture of the indi- 
vidual child. She began, at once, to use the Binet material for 
testing. Sixteen years ago, she engaged a full-time resident 
psychologist—not merely a mental tester, but a trained clinician 
whose observations and recommendations added depth to the 
understanding of all those who dealt with the child. Now, a 
psychological staff of three examines, records and recommends 
according to the needs of the individual pupil. At first infor- 
mation about a child’s history was gathered only as parents 
chose to reveal it during their visits to The Schools. Mrs. Hare 
with her customary sympathy, realized that parents with an 


- exceptional child had reluctantly told his history to a variety 


of medical specialists, that the strain of parting from this 
child whose problems tied him close to them, was enough. Dur- 
ing the last few years, thanks to public interest in child study 
and mental hygiene, parents themselves realize the value of 
history and background in planning for the child. They will- 
ingly cooperate in furnishing information. 


At first, teachers’ judgments gave the picture of the child’s 
school achievement. In 1926 we began to use the Stanford 
Achievement Test, and now we examine with such objective 
tests three times each year. An educational graph for every 
child records his results year by year and reveals at a glance 
his progress or lack of it. 


Staff judgments of personality development and social ma- 
turity are now supplemented by various personality rating 
Scales and by the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 
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We have recorded conferences between psycholo- 
gists, teachers and governesses, daily running notes kept by 
teachers, recorded interviews with parents. Not only do these 
build up a picture of the individual child which helps us to 
make long time plans for him, but they also serve as a means 
of evaluating our methods of work. 


Without this detailed individual background, wise curri- 
culum adjustment would be impossible. Like all educational 
agencies, we have profited by the findings of medicine, psychia- 
try and psychology. Over a period of years we grow wiser 
about the significance of certain facts of a child’s past experi- 
ence and environment. 


Rising as it did from Mrs. Hare’s conviction that formal 
regimented education was neither humane nor practical, The 
Woods Schools began to build its curriculum on the following 
principles: that children are individuals, that within the group 
of exceptional children are to be found as marked individual 
differences as between normal and exceptional children, that 
children needing special education are nevertheless people, with 
feelings and desires, that they are more successful in dealing 
with concrete, practical materials than with abstract concepts 
and symbols, that there is no one educational method which 
may be applied to all children. . . . In 1914 progressive teach- 
ers were talking about motivated learning. They were seek- 
ing a means to help the child learn because he wanted to. The 
principle involved was and is progressive but the way in which 
it was carried out remained autocratic and authoritarian. The 
learning pill was sugar coated which made it a little easier to 
get down, but it was still medicine. No longer did the teacher 
say, “Take this because I tell you to.” She said, “You want 
to be well and strong don’t you—then take this medicine, it’s 
good for you.” Education was talked of as preparation for 
life but not as living. Gradually however, the bonds of for- 
mality and discipline were loosened in the classroom but the 
teacher still taught the children. She did not guide their learn- 
ing or learn with them. It was still felt that retarded and other 
types of exceptional children could not think, plan, and do for 
themselves. 


In the next period of development we introduced activity 
programs. . . . Then we came to the era of self-expression. . . 
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In the last few years we have turned toward what we hope is 
the school of democracy. One of our teachers has, in a recently 
published pamphlet of the Child Research Clinic Series, out- 
lined a set of thirty principles of teaching which she believes 
“should be applied in all relationships with the (exceptional) 
child.” In these you will find the statement of our Credo. I 
quote just two statements—“Education as far as school goes, 
is living in the classroom. It is not just preparation for liv- 
ing. Learning comes from the need the child feels in the 
present, not what is held up to him as a future need.” Again, 
“Growth in the classroom is guided growth. It is living itself 
—simplified, broadened and adjusted to the child’s needs—and 
always under the wise guidance of a teacher whose ever-present 
goal is to help the child function at the maximum of his abil- 
ity, both as an individual and a member of a group.” The 
democratization of the school extends to increased staff par- 
ticipation in school management. At the moment we have 
three active committees, one for the consideration of social 
studies material and methods for exceptional children, another 
on the designation and equipment of play space and an improved 
play program, and the third a policy committee which might 
better be called a committee on philosophy and objectives. 


. . . The Woods Schools have always emphasized learn- 
ing to handle practical situations, acquiring good work habits, 
appreciating the relation between effort and achievement, and 
progressive acceptance of responsibility. Believing that a large 
part of finding a place in the work of the world is dependent 
upon personality and social development, the field of social ex- 
perience has always been emphasized. 


Careful, clear speech as well as the correction of speech 
defects has been a part of the program. Our latest acquisition 
is a voice recording machine which will not only give us an ob- 
jective measure of improvement but act as a stimulant to the 
pupil himself. Who can resist listening to his own voice any 
more than he can resist looking at his own picture? We not 
only study voice and speech, we study what to say and when 
to say it. 


Good posture, a normal gait, an air of physical poise— 
from the first these were matters of concern. For eighteen 
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years we have had trained physical education teachers, and 
for the last five years we have had a specialist in muscle re- 
training as well. 


An air of good grooming, of personal cleanliness, of know. 
ing how to wear one’s clothes—these are perhaps superficiali- 
ties but they are a part of social acceptance. In the little chil- 
dren’s school we begin with careful habit training—toileting, 
undressing, dressing, brushing teeth, washing hands and face, 
brushing and combing hair, bathing with and without super. 
vision. Coming to our older groups we repeat this habit train- 
ing but stress the more complex matters of taste, style and so 
forth. Governesses and teachers strive to build up good health 
habits in the children—balanced diet, reasonably paced eating, 
regular habits of elimination, suitable clothing, cleanliness, reg- 
ular periods oi rest and sleep, sound sex attitudes. Children 
are taught to report indispositions and ask for simple medica- 
tion when they need it... . 


Games and dramatic plays are not only good ways to 
work off energy but offer fine media for developing coopera- 
tion, ideas of sportsmanship, willingness to accept direction— 
qualities found missing all too often in unstable children. 


Music has developed through the years from individual 
piano lessons and informal group singing to music apprecia- 
tion courses, regular attendance at orchestra concerts and re- 
citals, the composition of simple melodies, choir and glee club 
singing, choral speaking, a school band and an orchestra. 
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Banqueting With the Cover Charges Prepaid 


The gift of a very good friend made the serving of a series 
of dinner parties, attended by one hundred and twenty-five spe- 
cial guests, among the outstanding events of the winter season. 
Five dinner parties in all were held. Four were given for the 
children who took part in the Christmas play, “The Jewel of 
Asia,” in recognition of their excellent performance and the 
fifth one was given for the Staff in appreciation of its untiring 
efforts during the days of preparatory training, rehearsals, mak- 
ing of costumes, etc. 


The leading characters in the play were the guests at the 
first party which was given Thursday evening, January 4, at 
six o’clock in the Domestic Science room, School Building. The 
room was rearranged for the occasion and a sufficient number 
of tables were brought in from the other classrooms until at 
one long improvised table we were able to accommodate our 
twenty-six guests. The table was set up as for a Christmas 
celebration. Baskets of fruit, glistening dishes of candies, 
bright red candles and play programs used as place cards, gave 
the table a delightfully festive appearance while the fruit cup 
which was served as the first course added its bit of color to the 
attractive decorations. When the children were ushered into the 
“Banquet Hall,” for so it seemed to them, they were just over- 
joyed with what their eyes beheld. Prof. Nash was an honored 
guest at this party and after the singing of the Doxology he 
took a picture of the happy children seated around the table. 


Then the real event of the evening began, and what an 
event it proved to be! The fruit cup was followed by roast 
turkey served with all the accompanying goodies which made 
up an old-fashioned turkey dinner — dressing, giblet gravy, 
mashed white and candied sweet potatoes, peas, cranberry sauce, 
pickles, hot rolls and butter, and following this wonderful 
course, delicious ice cream and cake and the choice of coffee or 
milk was served. The dinner was finally concluded with the pass- 
ing of the candy and mints, but by this time the guests just 
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toyed with the candies until inconspicuously one by one the 
candies found their way to waiting pockets. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the children adjourned to 
the school Library “for a rest,” as they said, and here Prof. 
Nash added another unexpected pleasure to the evening’s en- 
joyment by showing on his small screen two reels of comedy 
moving pictures which filled the School Building with the happy 
laughter of well-entertained children. At nine o’clock everyone 
was ready to sing “The Goodnight Song” and as the children 
said their “thank-yous” and “goodnights,” everyone felt that 
it had been a very wonderful evening, well worth the time and 
effort expended, as it had given so much of real happiness to 
so many deserving children. 

The second party was held on Friday evening, January 5, 
at six o’clock and this time the girls who had taken part in the 
play were the honored guests. Every detail of the Thursday 
party was duplicated for the girls even to the taking of their 
pictures and the showing of pictures in the Library, only lovely 
stills taken in color were substituted for the moving pictures. 


The third dinner party was served on Thursday evening, 
January 11, at six o’clock to the junior boys who had taken part 
in specialty numbers, drills, etc., and as their most pleasing 
contribution had impersonated the Sprites in the Cave of Inky 
Night. These boys are a wide-awake group and when they 
viewed the lovely dinner table set up as “for a king,” as Frank 
saw it, the boys could hardly wait for the preliminaries, the 
singing of the grace and the picture-taking to be over, so eager 
were they to taste the delicious-looking fruit cup before them. 


Banqueting is not quite in their stride and when they saw 
the table decorations, the trays of wonderful fruit, candies, etc., 
they rather deftly helped themselves until it suddenly dawned 
upon the staff members who were assisting with the dinner 
that something was happening to the decorations. They studied 
the situation and then without causing unhappiness to anyone 
they quite as deftly whispered a word here and there to the boys 
and as if by magic the partly emptied fruit baskets soon took 
on their “full and plenty” appearance as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Later on in the evening when belts were feeling rather 
too tight for comfort, Billy was overheard to say to Peter, “It’s 
a good thing we put the fruit back in the basket or we might 
have busted ourselves.” 
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This particular group of boys is both a joy and a worry to 
their teachers, a worry because they are always doing the un- 
expected, and a joy because they are always so sorry and full 
of promises. Life would not be worth the living without wide- 
awake boys to keep us wide awake along with them. 


The little children who played the parts of fairies and 
little helpers in the play were the favored dinner guests at the 
fourth dinner party, served on January 12, and as they are 
rather young for evening dining this party was held at twelve 
o'clock noon. Turkey a la king was served in place of roast 
turkey as it was a more suitable dish for these little folks. 
Otherwise the little children enjoyed the same delightful table 
service as was rendered to the older members of the cast, and 
some evening in the near future as a real surprise they will be 
invited to a special showing of pictures, as on this particular 
party day it was impossible to carry out the after-dinner fun 
in the Library as was enjoyed by the other dinner guests. An- 
ticipation is a big factor with our children and so these little 
folks did not mind the postponement of their fun but were 
equally delighted to go for a walk in the snow until two o’clock, 
school time, which seemed to come all too soon to these fairy 
impersonators. 


Joe, a very little boy, as he walked along with me said, 
“It pays to be good, huh Mrs.?’” I replied, “Yes, indeed.” He 
walked along quietly and then said, “It pays to stand in your 
place like a good fairy, huh?” and again I assured him that he 
was right and that it was because he had been a good fairy 
that he was a guest at the party today. He was delighted and 
continued to tell himself why he was having such a good time. 
As I listened I realized that this little boy was reasoning out 
the situation quite as men have reasoned through all the ages— 
that good comes from good and so receives its reward, and while 
Joe is a very little boy in all particulars, still I am sure that 
he did a real piece of constructive thinking as he thought of 
himself as a little fairy on the stage in Garrison Hall and as 
little Joe eating turkey in the Domestic Science room. This 
dinner party was a revelation to the Staff as the little children, 
even more than the seniors, made themselves perfectly at home 
and talked and ate and expressed themselves quite in the vein 
of little Joe. 
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Due to unavoidable interruptions the Staff dinner was de. 
layed until January 25, and while added effort was put forth 
that it should be quite as nice as the other parties had been, 
the absence of those who were ill had its effect upon the gaiety 
of the party. However, we did have a wonderful dinner and 
every one of the Staff feels grateful to our good friend who 
made possible their delightful entertainment. 


A twenty-five dollar check was the gift of our good friend 
and while it inspired the happy times described and it paid for 
the outstanding items of food served (the School supplying 
some of the staples), still the gift was not quite sufficient to 
cover in full the expense of serving one hundred and twenty- 
five people to the delicious dinners described herein. This defi- 
cit was made up by friends interested in giving happiness to 
others. 


Now I would like to pass on to those interested in “Hap- 
piness first, all else follows,” a bit of advice, and I am not soli- 
citing funds for The Training School. If you are interested in 
giving a group of active children a real treat, try giving them 
or providing them with the wherewithal of a treat of the kind 
which I have described, and as you look into the faces of your 
little guests as they look at the festive table before them, if 
you are not thrilled with the happiness which your humble 
efforts are giving to these little ones, then I am afraid that 
I am overly optimistic. But until you have had the experi- 
ence and have convinced me that I am wrong, I shall continue 
to believe in the old adage that “The way to a man’s heart, etc.” 
and I shall also believe that it applies just one hundred percent 
to the hearts of active, hungry little boys. 


In conclusion and in the name of one hundred and twenty- 
five appreciative dinner guests, I wish to thank our good friend 
for her “understanding heart” and generous gift. 


ALICE M. NASH 
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“On My Honor. 


Ruth Borneman 


The Training School at Vineland, N. f. 


“A scout is trustworthy. . . helpful. . . . kind. . . obedi- 
ent. . .” Thirty-two members of Troop 39, here at the Train- 
ing School, were rededicating themselves to the principles of 
the Boy Scouts. 


But Tom’s husky voice seemed to boil through and run 
over the general murmur. This may well have been due to his 
slight lisp, or the resonant quality of his voice, but I have a 
feeling that it was caused by pride. And, it may only have been 
heard by those who had read Tom’s case history and knew why 
he could be proud. Fortunately, I had. 


Tommy has many reasons, the best of which may be 
summed up by saying that at last he is all those things a good 
scout should be. For a long time he was one of the few chil- 
dren who sometimes found it hard to be pleasant and courte- 
ous, and who would take the privilege of leaving the grounds 
for short visits to neighboring towns. But since Tom has been 
made to feel a sense of responsibility and importance that he 
did not feel before the advent of the scouts, he is not only 
willing, but anxious, to conform to the necessary rules and regu- 
lations. 


Throughout his case history, cottage mothers, teachers, 
and clinicians have noted that it is hardest for Tom to be on 
his best behavior when he is neglected or not given the center 
of the stage. For example, an excerpt from a 1933 school 
report reads: “‘Discontented unless he has a lot of attention.” 
Similarly, a cottage report of the same vear says: “Must be 
center of attention to get along with him.” And again the 
school reports: “Attitude varies from good to poutiness in event 
he doesn’t get his own way.” The laboratory reported, in 1937, 
one of his outstanding traits to be that of wanting his own way. 
All these gave a clue to the “attention” treatment he desired, 
but it could not be administered at the cost of all the other 
boys in the same cottage, or of the other children in the class- 
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room. Hence it was necessary to divert this self-interest into 
a channel where it would be transformed into something more 
beneficial. The Training School troop of Boy Scouts, which 
was just in the formative stages, seemed to be just the channel, 


In that organization Tom’s association with uniforms and 
scouting formalities would make him feel important, he would 
learn the necessity of cooperating with a group and, further. 
more, he would be learning worthwhile things all the time. 


The only drawback seemed to be that Tom had a speech 
impediment of which he was very conscious, and the idea of 
his taking part in the group activities was questionable. The 
medical examiners could find no physical defect to account for 
the disturbance. They believed it was a consonant defect due 
to bad habits of coordination which could be overcome by train- 
ing but not medical treatment. 


Nevertheless, Tom was one of the first to join the scouts, 
in March, 1938. His interest there was, as in all other activi- 
ties, almost lackadaisical however, for many months. Perhaps 
it was partly due to his speech defect, and partly because the 
idea of cooperation had never before been presented to Tom in 
such a baffling form. His slow-working, rather stubborn mind 
could not adapt itself to the change so quickly. Around last 
September he seemed to grasp the entire idea, however, and 
he has been holding it close ever since. 


Not long ago, at a scout entertainment Tom had to substi- 
tute for one of the patrol leaders who was in the hospital. He 
had had very little specific preparation, but his commands and 
duties were executed with the perfection of an experienced offi- 
cer. His “Patrol A-ten-shun!” made everyone in the room in- 
voluntarily straighten up, and his command “Patrol At Ease!” 
was the signal by which we all relaxed. Surprisingly enough, 
his speech defect was barely noticeable even when he was di- 
recting games, answering quiz questions about scouting, or 
leading the boys in the flag salute. 

His progress in the scout troop is no less astonishing than 
his progress in all else, however. He has made an excellent 
adjustment in his cottage, he is entrusted with errands, and 
his work has shown a decided improvement. 

Even though Tommy may always live in an institution it 
is still just as important that his adjustment, both in his rela- 
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tion to his associates and to his own personality, has improved 
so greatly. He is much too interested in and busy with the 
scouts to get into mischief. 


There is also something wonderful in the thought that a 
movement started in England, and brought to this country in 
1910 as the Boy Scouts of America, could reach into our shel- 
tered life here at the Training School and help us solve the 
problem of one of our children. But it really has. Its princi- 
ples, which incorporate in the boys a sense of responsibility to 
themselves as well as to others, and which point out to them 
so clearly the superior ways of living, appeal to Tom who will 
always be mentally at the age to appreciate the scout approach. 

And so Troop 39 has proven itself to be not only a source 
of interest to our boys, but also a source of help and guidance 
to many of them. Consequently, we are doubly proud of it— 
and by bringing happiness to the boys it brings happiness to 
us all. 


Resurrection! 


Only yesterday it seems, we shivered in the cold and snow 
of winter, only yesterday we shuddered at the horrors of war, 
illness and suffering were all about us, but today—we saw our 
first robin,—in the fields the men are plowing,—tiny green shoots 
are appearing on the shrubs—even the grass looks green to- 
day—and the Eastertide brings to us here in the Village of 
Happiness a renewal of faith, a feeling of serenity and peace, 
a rededication to our high ideals of service, a resurrection of 
hopes and a glorious promise of greater achievement to come. 


GRACE M. SNYDER 
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Book Review 


HUNT, THELMA. Measurement in Psychology, (New York: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1936), 471 pp. 


As implied in the title, the contents of this volume are 
concerned with the use of psychological instruments in evaluat- 
ing human behavior. 


Although the reader becomes aware of the sketchy nature 
of this work, he is at the same time impressed by the plan of 
this volume. It presents briefly a survey of the whole field 
of psychological testing, treating each field separately. The 
author suggests that this book be used as a college text in 
courses in tests and measurements. It seems well suited to 
this purpose provided it be supplemented with other more de- 
tailed materials. Such a text would undoubtedly bring to the 
student an awareness of the scope and importance of the whole 
field of psychological measurement since each field of applica- 
tion is presented. Too frequently texts in measurement are 
devoted only to the classroom application of tests and do not 
reveal the potentiality in the social, industrial, medical and 
other phases of human living. Hunt has presented these fields 
each with a brief historical background and a citation of some 
tests that are used in each. 


The reviewer feels while reading the chapters dealing with 
measurement in the field of mental deficiency, of the mentally 
ill, of the superior, and others, that perhaps undue emphasis 
has been accorded the psychometric evaluation of these anoma- 
lies as a means to diagnosis. Since the social imcompetence, or 
inadequacy, is a criterion foremost in detecting the mentally de- 
ficient and mentally ill, it seems that these chapters should 
be more closely related to Chapter XX—The Measurement of 
Social Attributes—or at least referred to in the discussion. 
Social incompetency, or inadequacy, may then be explainable 
on the basis of the mental level or mental status. However, 
it must be admitted that the lack of suitable devices for mea- 
suring social aptitude is an embarrassment not readily avoided 
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at present. This author does give recognition to the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale, which is an instrument specially designed 
for social measurement. ; 

Although the book covers the broad field of measurement 
very well, one misses bibliographic references for the various 
chapters, presenting sources of current and historical interest 
that undoubtedly would be helpful in using it as a college text- 
book. 

A volume of this design has long been needed in unifying 
and at the same time broadening objectivity in the field of ap- 
plied psychology and may well be found a profitable text in 
courses in tests and measurements and applied psychology at 
the college level with adequate supplementary reading. 


H. ROBERT OTNESS 
The Training School 
Vineland, N. J. 


Notes from the News Sheet* 


We are very thankful that Old Man Winter is on his way 
out, although we enjoyed his snow we are just as glad to see 
spring coming for we all know what that will mean. It will 
not be long before baseball will be taking up much of our time. 
We are pleased that Professor Johnstone is back and we were 
glad to see him up in Robison and to talk with him. I am most 
anxious for Daylight Saving Time for it gives us so much more 
time to play after supper. ; 

On March 13th the Board of Trustees was at the Train- 
ing School. We had a very nice program for them to see. In 
the afternoon we all went to Garrison Hall and they came and 
then we had a regular assembly for them. Mr. Nash had charge 
and he called on a lot of the boys and girls to sing and play 
and dance. The assembly lasted about half an hour and then 
the Scouts went upstairs and put on a demonstration of their 
ceremonies—all to the direction of the bugle. Mr. Nash pre- 
sented the Charter for the year 1940 and said that all the boys 
were registered for antoher year. They went to the Hobby 
Shop next to see the boys working there. I was operating the 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly News 
Sheet.—Editor 
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lathe. Grazio was at the drill press. Clifford and Douglas 
were making puzzles on the jig-saw. Earl was working at the 
bench-saw and Frankie was cutting patterns on his jig-say, 
Freddie had some of his pictures on display and was showing 
the people how the equipment in the darkroom printed and en. 
larged the negatives. Irving had his matchstick and peach-pit 
houses and boards. John was tinting photographs and Ken. 
neth was painting some garden markers. It was a busy group 
of boys. 


For a long time I made scrapbooks for my hobby. Hovw- 
ever, since Christmas I have started a collection of small ani- 
mals made of glass, wood or china. These I keep on two glass 
shelves which hang in my bedroom window. Everyone has been 
very kind in helping me get my shelves filled. They look very 
pretty with the sunlight shining through the colored glass. I 
am very proud of my collection. 


The boys at DeMott had a fine time on Jack’s birthday. 
We were shown movies that were very funny and which every- 
one enjoyed. Most of the Scouts went on a hike last Satur- 
day and they went for a good many miles. This Saturday it 
was snowing so Mr. Holden told us to help get out the electric 
trains to use in the dayroom. We all had a lot of fun out of 
them but we had a hard time putting some of the tracks to- 
gether. 


I like to knit and I like to write stories. My mother sends 
me yarn and needles. I have learned to make little sweaters. 
When I am out-of-doors I like to write stories of what I see. I 
like to copy stories from books, too. These are my best hobbies. 


I learned a recitation for an entertainment. It was about 
Robin Hood. I like to recite quite a lot. In assembly Mr. Nash 
asked Shelby for his song but he did not have the paper with 
him. He did have it Friday and he sang and Miss Nellie played 
and it was really very good. Mr. Nash said he has a good voice. 
Osborne had a party on Tuesday night. We had ice cream cake 
and soda as refreshments. In my spare time I like to read a 
lot and learn different things. 











